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action. He condoled with the Church, fallen from its
splendour and excluded from the embassies and councils;
he condoled with the ruined nobility, expelled from
judicial and financial posts; he condoled with the people,
crushed down for the benefit of the rich. In fact, he worked
for a union of the three orders against the monarchy,
without proposing any positive remedy against these evils,
but with a hope of stirring up widespread rebellion, in the
midst of which the leaders of the movement would make
their fortunes, if not those of France. In support of his
manifesto Gonde made a feint of taking up arms; and the
Queen instantly raised an army. Nobody really intended
war; neither side felt sure enough of winning. But a flash
of steel would save faces: and the conspirators seemed to
have taken action, the government to have resisted, and
negotiations could thereupon be opened.
In exchange for peace and general reconciliation, the
Regent, by the treaty of Sainte-Menehould (May 15, 1614),
granted the demands of the rebel princes, that is to say,
personal advantages, important positions, governorships
of provinces, and large grants of money. It looked as if
they might have felt satisfied, but they could not cynically
drop the collective claims which had been the pretext for
all this agitation. They had appealed to the three orders,
and so they obtained the summoning of a meeting of the
States General, in which all three orders should express
their own desires and discontents. They hoped to dominate
this assembly, and to obtain therefrom fresh weapons
against Goncini and the Queen Regent, and to improve
the advantages already gained by the discussions and by
the pact of Sainte-Menehould.
Through the well-informed Boutheillier, Richelieu
learned of this decision to summon the States General long
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